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PRIMARY READING. 


The object of education is to awaken and develop the faculties of 
the mind, to arouse thought, to sharpen, quicken, and deepen the 
mind’s activity. 

When a child arrives at an age sufficient to begin school life, he is 
immediately taught how to read, because it is a medium for gaining 
most other knowledge, as well as being a great means of discipline 
in itself. It is to be hoped the kindergarten will be instituted in every 
district, that the children may no longer be sent to the public school 
at so early an age as they now are. 

I will define reading as the apprehension or expression of a certain 
class of signs, representing thonght. Then lessons in reading should 
be conducted with immediate relation to thought. Signs have no 
value apart from the idea they represent. “The spoken word is sign 
alone as it leaves the speaker, for it carries nothing, it creates noth- 
ing,” and awakens not the mind, if the hearer is not acquainted with 
the idea it represents, and so, fails in its mission. 

When a child is taught a letter, or, to him, a meaningless word, no 
thought is awakened, therefore but little interest. The one single 
gain to the child is the acquired power to recognize and name a mean- 
ingless sign, which soon becomes a slow, uninteresting process. 
Children taught by the alphabetic method, first learn to name the 
letters, then to read words by first spelling them, and the whole at- 
tention is so absorbed in making out or pronouncing them, that the 
ideas become of secondary or no importance, the reading unintelli- 
gible, and the perceptive faculties at last deadened instead of quickened. 
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One word may occur six times in a lesson, yet each time it will be 
spelled. The power for immediate perception of words at a glance 
from their form, is not developed but forced to sleep. And what a 
field this is for the cultivation of the perception of form, with the 
many words with their slight variations. It is a disgrace to the pro- 
fession that there are still many teachers who ignorantly and lazily 
cling to this ancient mode of persecution. 

In the little child there is no idea conveyed in such words as by, 
was, is, as, so, etc., which compose the greater part of the common 
words of two or three letters, that are by many teachers taught first, 
because they are small. Such teachers have taken but one short step 
beyond those who teach the letters first; and that blindly, simply be- 
cause somebody has said words should be first taught. Indeed, during 
the first stages, it is not as good a method, as these words express no 
more to a child than a single letter, and he acquires not even the faint 
idea of sound that he might by spelling the word. Children who read 
in the thoughtless, drawling style which results from such methods, 
have to rise above its benumbing effects after school life, by force of 
nature, if sufficient force they chance to have, and by no means do all; 
and all must necessarily sustain some degree of injury through life. 
Prof. Hyatt remarks concerning the inevitable results attending the 
text-book system and the superiority of the oral method, that “ after 
a mind has been drilled in the ordinary manner for a number of years, 
the effects are not negative, they are positively injurious. The young 
men and women who ordinarily come to me at the ages of eighteen 
to twenty-five, present a pathological condition of the brain due to 
this cause, and it is with great difficulty they acquire a habit of close 
observation.” And this method of teaching stands in the same rela- 
tion to a better one which I will endeavor to present you, as the oral 
to the text-book system. “In the words of another, ‘a child knows a 
fact, not when it can say the word, but when it can think the thing.” 
So, later in life, a taste for reading, made distasteful by bad teaching, 
and power for close thinking, must be acquired. 

In all our teaching, we should study as our model the Great Teacher, 
His mode of developing His children, for it is the one perfect mode. 
Children early in life evince a marvelous aptitude for the use of signs. 
They meet an object, new and nameless to them, and immediately de- 
scribe it by indicating its size and form, its moventents, if it be ani- 
mate, and imitate the sound it may produce, and close by naming it 
from some one of these qualities. What joy is manifested, they hardly 
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know how caused, when the common name is told them. Fr there- 
after the single sign, the one word, will embody all it took them so 
long to describe. From this we draw the conclusion that in nature 
the idea precedes the sign, the perception of an object precedes its 
name. There is first the demand, then the supply. The mind must 
gain through its senses a knowledge of things external to itself. So 
in teaching to read, we would first present to the class an object, an 
action, some embodied thought; when the real things cannot be pres- 
ent, pictures and drawings should be used. This done in the most 
easy, natural manner possible, awakens a desire in the mind of the 
child for some verbal expression of the impression produced, and we 
increase the realm of language by drawing out that expression and 
leading him from his first crude efforts into more nearly perfect 
expression. 

The meaning of a word in the mind of a little child is very narrow 
and indefinite. Class C read a few days since that “ the duck has a 
bill.” When asked on what part of the body it is, if on the feet, one 
answered yes. Though some could point out on the picture its situa- 
tion, none could tell intelligently what or where it is. Class A read, 
concerning some young birds, —‘* Let us take them home for they 
will soon be able to sing for us.” Upon being asked how old they 
must be before being able to sing, the replies were, from one to seven 
years. So the child must be led to use the words which are to occur 
in his lesson, in conversation preceding it, to use the same sentences, 
if this can be brought about not arbitrarily, that the meaning may 
be extended, as it only can be, by enlarging the knowledge of the real- 
ities of which they are the sign. 

For the first lesson in reading might be taken the sentence “ The 
boy runs.” The little ones are bashful and awed on their first entrance 
into school, so they should be talked with (not to) in a pleasant assur- 
ing manner; of whether this be their first day at school; how they 
came; if alone; if they were tired; if they walked; if they walked 
fast; of how, if they had been in a great hurry, they would have 
come; and thought of running will be developed, and the word run 
given. Then we might learn if any ran that morning; as we never 
saw them run, could they really do so? To be sure they can, we 
would like to see them run. By this time they will have become suf- 
ficiently at ease, so that some brave little fellow will, with a blush, 
volunteer to give proof of his powers. And at last is evoked the sen- 
tence—A boy runs. As we go from a whole to its parts, from the 
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simple to the complex, such being the order of the mind's percep- 
tions, the whole sentence should then be written on the board, and 
the class told that it reads, A boy runs. LKach one should then read 
it and make an effort to reproduce it on the board or slate. Quite 
likely they will know when called upon again which word is boy and 
which runs. For further lessons might be taken such sentences as, 
A girl runs, A dog runs, A boy and agirl runs, A boy runs and plays, 
etc., introducing but one or two new words at a lesson, and never for- 
getting to make as much of conversation, thought, and of represent- 
ation of the lesson as possible. One of the greatest faults of one of 
our best and latest readers, is the great variety of words at the outset 
They confuse the child and none are indellibly impressed; so the les- 
sons found in these books cannot be used till after several weeks’ ju- 
dicious training in lessons prepared by the teacher. The use of such 
words as: an, in, on, ete., should be most carefully illustrated and 
taught in connection with other words, as they are used; for in them- 
selves they convey but a very indistinct idea to the mind of a child. 
I would not insist upon a perfect thought in the first lessons, but 
there must be a definite idea, something the senses can perceive, the 
‘mind fully grasp, as, A box, or A red box. Sometimes something of 
the Mother Goose style will highly please, as, calling the rat Mr. Rat. 
Originality should be encouraged from the beginning, as by the teach- 
er writing sentences leaving blanks to be filled with some familiar 
word and original sentences of asimilar character. The first sentence 
asking a question should be understood to be a question, and that it al- 
ways closes with the mark indicating it. The class should be taught as 
carefully to make this as the words. This is the first of such signs 
that I would teach; after that the surprise mark, then the period. 
They might be told that when there is neither surprise nor a question 
indicated a period always closes the sentence. Very early the atten- 
tion of the class can be called to the fact of all sentences and names 
beginning with a capital. In the first words taught there should be 
as great a variety of form as possible, for the mind first perceives dif- 
ferences, then similarities, and the perceptions are at first vague and 
indefinite. In many of our readers is noticeable the ignorance of this 
fact in the mind of the author, for words quite similar seem purpose- 
ly collected in the same lesson, as mat, cat, hat, bat. 

Not until the child has had considerable training can these lessons 
be used pleasantly and profitably. It presses the mind as though 


very weighty. The words are made distinct and definite by compari- 
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son or the perception of differences. Before taking similar words, the 
ear and eye should both have had previous training on the form and 
sounds of letters that they may be immediately connected in the mind 
at sight. All reading lessons prepared for children should be as sim- 
ple and natural in language as possible, and of objects and acts with 
which they are familiar. Those concerning their own childish affairs 
please most. As the pupil advances the length of the sentences read 
increases until he is unable to take in the whole written sentence at a 
glance. Therefore they should be divided into parts of such length 
as the sense may dictate — as he can perceive and grasp as a whole; and 
he should be trained to rapidly recognize and pronounce these parts 
promiscuously pointed out. He is gradually led to a knowledge of 
the new words found in his lessons, first, by speaking them under- 
standingly in conversation preceding the reading; secondly by reading 
them with known words as signs of the thought just uttered, (which 
can now be done naturally, as though talking); third, by reading 
parts of the sentence such as can be perceived at a glance, (you see 
each step brings him nearer to the individual words); fourth, each 
new word is taken, singly pronounced and sounded, after which he 
again reads, 

In this manner there can be no faltering reading, but it is from first 
to last, naturally and easily done. It is evidently a method which, 
carelessly used, might lead to a bad habit of reading from memory. 

The finer, the more complicated the music, the more perfectly 
should it be rendered. The better the theory the more carefully 
should it be applied. And no teaching should be done carelessly. 

So far, nothing has been said with regard to sounding or spelling 
the words. O, happy day for the primary teachers and future genera- 
tions when our most abused and labor making manner of spelling is 
revised. 

By teaching as I have directed, the child can learn to read without 
knowing either the name or the sounds of the letters: but he would 
be able to read only such words as had been taught him; no words to 
him new could he pronounce, for he knows nothing of the sounds of 
the letters. Mark the sounds, not the names. We suppose him not 
to know nor to need tv know the name of asingle letter. After much 
practice in reading, he would unconsciously learn something of their 
sounds, but it would be a long time before he had acquired enough of 
this knowledge to be sufficiently conscious of it to apply it in pro- 
nouncing a word. As it is desirable in teaching reading, as in other 
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philanthropic labor, to assist people to help themselves, rather than 
give outright of our own store, thus making them in time able to do 
without our assistance at all, it is evident that the child should be 
taught the sounds of the letters, that he may be able soon to read 
without a pronouncing machine. Why did the “ old masters” teach 
the names of the letters and oral spelling? Simply because the 
names shadow forth the sound, and through naming the letters of a 
word may be caught a faint glimmer of the sound of which it is the 
sign. For no other reason could it have been (I doubt their knowing 
any other than that their predecessors did so), unless it were that they 
might have the exquisite pleasure of going to spelling schools, or to 
perform the filial duty of telling their mother how to spell a word 
occasionally, when she wrote a letter. This latter conclusion is not 
drawn from my own experience — quite the reverse. 

Doubtless you perceive ere now that I would have no oral spelling. 
It is quite unnecessary that the names of letters be taught. I heard 
a teacher at an institute say she thought a bright class of children 
could * learn the letters” in four months; if that be the average time, 
and it is no assistance in learning to read or spell, then it were cer- 
tainly much better to defer this work to a time when they may be 
learned in a few minutes, for to know the names is simply a matter 
of convenience in designating the characters; and there is enough of 
necessary and profitable work to make this unnecessary as a disci- 
pline. This work can as well be done incidentally, by the teacher 
scanning the letters of a word, as though they were known by the 
pupils. In this and similar ways, they will soon be learned without 
any consci0us effort on their part. 

Now the question arises, When shall we begin teaching the sounds 
of the letters? 

It is evident from what has been said that we would not, as in Ger- 
many, and in some American schools, teach the sounds of the letters 
at once, before anything else. Attending this method would be 
many of the deplorable results of the alphabetic method. If we treat 
written words first as signs of sounds, we must for a time neglect 
their chief use. The word must be reached by attending to the let- 
ters. There must be a recognition of the torms of the letters and 
their sounds, then their combined sounds resulting in a word. The 
child must deal with form, sound, synthesis and analysis. There is 
but a deiinite amount of energy to be expended by the mind at one 
time, and in the undeveloped mind of the child this is but slight; 
hence it should be directed to but one thing at a time. 
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The idea is necessarily set aside for the time, and the burden of the 
teacher’s work is simply to teach to pronounce words. And, though 
the child may be able to pronounce words he does not understand, he 
is also forced to not understand words with whose meaning he should 
be perfectly familiar, for all thought is suppressed. 

We are apt to think that because the words are in daily use by 
himself and others, he should be able to understand them without any 
special effort; but this is not true, for all the little power of his mind 
is directed to a scientifie method so wholly new and difficult that he 
is already overtaxed, and, as previously said, this must give rise to 
mechanical, hesitating utterance, and deprive him of power for 
thought or comprehension. 

It is not strange, nor the pupil’s fault, that study becomes so diffi- 
cult for him that he must read a sentence again and again, before 
comprehending it. He has not been accustomed to perceive the 
sound and meaning of the word at a glance, but instead to plod 
through the dull letters till his brain is callous and rusty for want of 
proper exercise. 

Then, if the child can be taught so as to make the written language 
instantly significant, there is an important point gained which, we 
believe, incurs not so great aloss. The child should be taught to 
recognize written forms, first as signs of ideas, and secondly as signs 
of sounds; of ideas first, because this office is more important. 

Did you never notice how predominant is destructiveness in children ? 
that only as the soul grows, do they gradually outgrow it, and that in 
ratio with its decline does constructiveness develop? That it is later 
in life that they desire to build? 

The phases of teaching reading should be in the order of the child's 
natural development. For the first few weeks, in reading, nothing 
should be done with regard to sound; then this work should be begun 
by directing the class to pronounce the words slowly, more slowly, 
still more slowly, until at last the word breaks into parts. These ex- 
ercises should be continued till it can be done quite expertly, then the 
pupils’ attention drawn to the fact that these consecutive sounds are 
represented by the letter characters. Then, with our present orthog- 
raphy, the most difficult work begins. Happy Germany! The sounds 
of the vowels and consonant sounds, with markings of letters, dia- 
graphs, double consonants, etc., etc., are to be taught; words spelled 
by writing them, marking and giving sounds of letters, and 
rules for spelling, pluralizing, etc., deduced from examples. The 
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question of how to do this next arises, but there is not time for its 

discussion in this paper, for “the ways they are many, the end it is 

one.” E. E. JEssre. 
Black River Falls. 





ENTOMOLOGY IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. III. 


As soon as one has made himself thoroughly familiar with the 
foregoing scheme of classification, and can readily assign any insect 
to its proper order, his attention should next be invited to the matter 
of the arrangement of cabinets suitable for the preservation of his 
specimens. Cheapness, simplicity of construction, convenience, and 
security from the incursions of marauding insects are plainly the 
desiderata. The so-called Philadelphia case, is constructed so as to 
open like a backgammon-board, both parts being available for cabinet 
purposes. Each part is lined with sheet cork. This material prepared 
in strips twelve inches long by three and half inches wide and of any 
desirable thickness, may be obtained of cork-manufacturers or of 
wholesale shoe-dealers, the cork strips being designed for insoles. 
These boxes of convenient size, made of good material properly worked, 
and substantially bound, will cost not less than two or three dollars 
each. Such boxes placed side by side on ashelf make the very best 
working cabinet, one great advantage being that the number of boxes 
may be increased as the specimens in the cabinet ‘increase in num- 
ber, and any additional box may be put into its proper place ina 
natural classification, without necessitating the re-arrangement of the 
entire cabinet. An excellent cabinet may however be constructed 
more cheaply in the following manner: Have made substantial paste- 
board boxes, fifteen inches long by twelve inches wide, and about one 
and three-fourths inches deep. Four strips of the cork above men- 
tioned may be ylued to the bottom of each box, so as to occupy four- 
teen inches of its length, a half inch of space being left at each end 
of the box. The paper lining which should always cover the cork 
may in this case be allowed to fall into these spaces, adepression equal 
to the thickness of the cork being thus left for a use which will pres- 
ently appear. 

These boxes in any desired number should be kept in a well con- 
structed, wooden cabinet, care being specially taken that the joints 
about the doors shall be insect-proof. If small rubber-tubing is let 
into a groove carried around the entire frame against which the doors 
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of the cabinet shut, the depth of the groove being somewhat less than 
the diameter of the tubing, the almost certain immunity from the 
attacks of insects thus secured will many times repay the trifling 
extra outlay. Such doors are but little more expensive than paneled 
doors and add much to the appearance of the cabinet. The room 
within the cabinet will be more tully utilized if zine or sheet-iron 
supports for the boxes are substituted for shelves. These supports 
may be made of strips two or three inches wide, bent lengthwise at 
right angles and tacked to the upright end pieces as well as to the 
corresponding center piece, should the cabinet be constructed for the 
admission of two rows of boxes. It is evident that the room occupied 
by shelves will thus be reduced to a minimum. 

If the fronts of the boxes are made double, and three or four inches 
of the outer part judiciously left out in the center, a receptacle for a 
card can be thus constructed, and the facility with which one may 
thus label a box according to its contents will be appreciated when 
the cabinet comes to be constantly used. 

But if one’s specimens are frequently handled and carefully watched, 
still cheaper contrivances will answer a most excellent purpose. Let 
the young entomologist’ procure from some neighboring tobacconist 
or grocer two or three times as many cigar boxes as he thinks he will 
be likely ever to need. Let them be of uniform size,as long and wide 
as may be, but no deeper than the ordinary box holding fifty cigars. 
By going or sending to the nearest sash and blind factory he may 
have a 3x11 joist sawed crosswise the grain into one-fourth inch strips, 
and this material forms an excellent substitute for the cork above men- 
tioned. Indeed, the wood has its advantages when compared with the 
cork. The elasticity of the cork seems to loosen gradually the pins 
by working them upwards. so that if one happens to overturn a box 
whose contents have been pinned therein for some considerable time, 
the chances are that nearly aJl the insects will be displaced and 
broken, while a similar accident to a box lined with wood as here sug- 
gested, woutd be productive of very little harm. The disadvantage is 
that the wood does not receive the pins quite so readily as the cork. 
The wood may be glued into the boxes or nailed with gimp-tacks 
clenched beneath the bottom of the box. The boxes may now be 
lined with white paper and covered on the outside with some dark- 
colored paper to suit the owner's taste, and the entire expense need not 
exceed five cents a box. Some care should be exercised in selecting 
a paper for the lining. Figured paper is preferable to plain, as the lat- 
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ter shows more readily the least soiling. It is well, too, to select 
paper of a strictly geometrical pattern, that the eye may thus be as- 
sisted in arranging the contents of the cabinet. Insect pests may 
usually be kept out by the presence of gum champhor. This may be 
loosely left in the boxes, and the depressions along the ends of the 
pasteboard boxes above suggested, will be found exceedingly conven- 
ient for this purpose. The lingering aroma of the tobacco in the 
cheap cabinet last suggested, is also a valuable assistant in the same 
direction, as insects usually flee incontinently before the very odor 
which has such a mysterious attraction for some bipeds. Another 
advantage will be found in the selection of cedar boxes rather than 
those of stained whitewood, which, perhaps, are more common in the 
market. If, however, through neglect, pestiferous insects are found 
in the cabinet, they may be most effectually routed by the use of 
benzine. If such are discovered the promptest measures are necessary 
in order to prevent the total ruin of specimens already preserved. It 
is said on good authority, that common mutton tallow is also effica- 
ceous in driving away some of the more common cabinet depredators. 

The young entomologist will find it almost absolutely essential to 
provide himself with entomological pins. The common German pins 
may be procured of Queen & Co., of Philadelphia; Klaeger and Carls- 
bad pins, of B. Pickman Mann, Cambridge, Mass.; English pins, of 
William Saunders, London, Ontario,Can. Opticians in smaller towns 
and cities rarely keep supplies of such special material. An applica- 
tion to the above parties would doubtless bring samples and prices, 
the average price for small orders being probably $1.25 per 1,000, and 
for large orders, $1 per 1,000. 

Insects in cabinets should be arranged at uniform heights on the 
pins. Beginners will here do well to recollect a few important points. 
The insect should be low enough down on the pin to admit of its 
being easily handled by the head, and not so low down as to have the 
insect interfere with the bottom of the box, or so as to have the pin 
disagreeably prominent above the insect’s back, so that attention be 
drawn away from the insects, or so as to interfere in any way with 
the,use of a magnifying lens when the insect needs to be closely ex- 
amined. In this matter, tastes differ and experience varies, but from 
five-sixteenths to one-half an inch is perhaps the usual practice with 
American collectors. 
wi, The inexperienced manipulator will soon find that he needs a few 
tools. An ordinary hand-lens, procurable of any optician, is indis- 
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pensable. The little apparatus provided by the publishers of Gray’s 
Botanies, for use in the analysis of flowers, serves here an admirable 
purpose. By means of a pair of strong pliers with curved tips, one 
may not only relieve the fingers of much fatigue, but by their use he 
will set his specimens much more accurately and firmly than he oth- 
erwise possibly could. A strong needle set into one end of a wooden 
pen-stock will be found a useful little implement. The stock may be 
cut down to about two-thirds of its usual length, and with a sharp 
knife smoothly tapered to the insertion of the needle, that the other- 
wise blunt end may not obstruct the vision. Should the beginner 
experience any difficulty in arranging his specimens at the desired 
height on the pins, he may easily construct a gauge to assist his vis- 
ion. From the upper end of the pen-stock with the needle point, let 
him cut away about one-third of its thickness, by a straight cut from 
the end down to a clean cross-cut, say three-eighths of an inch from 
the end, thas removing a small piece three-eighths of an inch long. 
Now it is obvious that if the head of the pin is placed against the nick 
formed by this cross-cut, and the pin it thrust into and through an 
insect until the upper end of the pen-stock just touches the top of the 
insect’s back, the pin must project above the insect just three-eighths 
of an inch. 

We are now prepared to consider more particularly modes of dis- 
covering, capturing, killing, preserving, and arranging insects for the 
cabinet. We shall take the different orders seriatim, beginning with 
those insects which are most easily handled, and perhaps most numer- 


ous, viz., the coleoptera. 
O. S. Westcott. 


To be continued. 
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PuNISHMENT.— The amount and kind of punishment inflicted at 
school is one of the best tests of a teacher’s capacity and fitness for 
the station he occupies. No subject connected with school manage- 
ment is more delicate, none more important, and none requires more 
judgment, discretion or wisdom. As a general rule, the best teachers 
are those who punish the least, and the wisest, those who make the 
best choice when punishment must be inflicted. Whatever savors of 
ill-temper or brutality, whatever tends to the injury of the body, 
mind or sensibilities of the child, is to be unsparingly condemned. — 
Educational Weekly. 
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SELECTED. 


TEACHING THROUGH THE EYE. 


Through the eye is the direct way to the brain, quiet as the opera- 
tion is. Children weary very soon of mere talk, which few can make 
clear enough and simple enough for them to understand, or feel inter- 
est in. They want something visible or tangible to confirm and an- 
chor their new ideas upon. 

In the schools of our village object lessons are given every day, 
teachers taking turns to visit and talk to each other’s schools, while 
their own is conducted by some high school student. When our chil- 
dren come home, I often question them as to what they have learned 
in this way. If some actual object has been shown and used for illus- 
tration, they come of themselves, eager to tell and explain the new 
knowledge they have gained. But if it has been “all talk” they come 
but shyly, even when called, for they feel that the lecture which 
‘came in at one ear, has gone out at the other.” They have had no 
spool on which to wind the thread of it; nothing for the eye to take 
a picture of. 

It is hard to say whether the powers of external or internal vision 
possessed by the eye are the most wonderful. A mere glance out- 
wardly suffices to receive and retain enough for the tongue to tell of 
for an hour. And the inner vision has such capacity that a moment 
serves for the recall and view of any scene, any picture, any word, that 
the eye has ever fully photographed. A young lady home from 
church will recall no end of items, gathered by the slightest glances 
of the eye. The ear has heard service and doctrine for an hour, but a 
sentence or two will give you all that it has retained. Children see 
and recall even more quickly than adults, and they retain better the 
images of things seen. 

It may be said that in teaching reading we necessarily use the eye. 
We use, ordinarily, but half its powers, employing only the external 
vision, whereas its introspective service can be most usefully engaged, 
as we shall presently see. In teaching geography, great advance has 
been made through the use of outline maps and globes which show 
configurations so well. In grammar there is much gained by dividing 
the sentence into its main and subsidiary expressions, with enclosing 
lines which map it out into a main hall or avenue with extensions of 
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attached rooms or passages; these again having, oftentimes, their 
closets or courts. In arithmetic and geometry our best schools use, 
increasingly, more and more of illustrative figures or bodies, but still 
more might be done to retain the aid of the eye. In teaching the 
tables — lineal measure, for example — the scale of inches (and of cen- 
timeters, too) should be marked on every slate, ruler, and copy-book; 
and measurements should be made of everything on or about the desk; 
first roughly in inches, then in eighths, then in centimeters, and 
finally with the precision of millimeters. (The scale is easily trans- 
ferred from the edge of one of the sheets of stationery supplied by the 
Metric Bureau, Boston). On entering upon tables of capacity, actual 
pint and litre measures should be used, with a box of saw-dust, with 
which to make two pints one quart, and so on to bushels. Tables of 
weights should be similarly illustrated by balance scales. A five-cent 
piece will give the weight of a gram. In fractions, a clear base is 
gained by showing first the unit — one thing of any kind and then its 
parts — pieces, fractions. Keep the unit in view. Employ the eye. 
Methods of using the inward as well as the outward vision of the 
eye in teaching, first, the elements of reading, and then spelling, were 
illustrated at an institute which I attended lately. Several classes 
were exercised by their teachers as if in school. Little ones of six to 
seven, read words by putting the sounds together, and then sentences 
by putting the words together, doing it with a charmingly easy and 
natural intonation. Then, as a means of sealing and securing the im- 
pression of the figure of the word, they were next exercised in recall- 
ing it, and they did this by a process which seemed to astonish the 
audience. ‘The teacher wrote on the board the homographic signs 
which represented the sounds in a word. As soon as he had the 
homograph written they were ready to analyze it. And when he had 
some eight or ten words thus chalked down, they were drilled a few 
turns in calisthenic movements to freshen them up, and then directed 
to take their slates, copy the homographs, and then translate them 
into letters. They showed their slates round the wondering audi- 
ence. It was manifest, first, that they could enunciate the words with 
perfect rendering of every sound; second, that they could recognize 
and pronounce them at a glance; and third, that they could see the 
words so distinctly by introspection or inward vision, as to be able to 
copy them from memory only, with the letters arranged just as they 
had seen them in the book, their only guide being the pronunciation 
given in sound-signs. They could spell them too by hand—the only 
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spelling ever practically wanted. This is thorough work, but they 
liked it. They could see their way all through. 

Other classes dealt similarly as to recalling and copying the in- 
wardly seen images of harder words, phrases and sentences; the higher 
classes showing equal expertness, both in rendering selected words 
into homographs and in translating homographic “ dicteé” into stan- 
dard orthography. It wasexplained that the pronunciation of a word, 
as “ache,” for instance, is shown in sound-signs in order that only 
the correct letter-form shall be seen and imaged in the memory. Such 
mere orthoepic spellings as ake or atk, being false in practice, are never 
shown in letters but only in homographs. 

“T see now,” said a friend, a director from another county, “I see 
into it. I judge of my own spelling by looking at how I have written 
it. Idon't trust my ear. I never pretend to say over the names of 
the letters now as I did at school. Al] that work was for nothing, or 
nothing but harm. It wasted time to no end, and made me sick of 
the spelling book, and all connected with it. I remember how I had 
great trouble with the word ‘sugar.’ I had the idea, or the picture 
in my mind of an sh at the beginning of the word. And I had to have 
a special practice of writing that word over and over, looking hard at 
the ‘s’ before I could get rid of the ‘h.’ I believe in starting chil- 
dren as they should go on, and it’s very plain that they can learn 
spelling a great deal easier and faster by the eye than by the ear. 
They should begin that way and go on that way. These little dots, 
with their slates and their lively tones, show that it’s a pleasant way 
as well as an easy one. But, I declare! I’m astonished to see them. 
As for the bigger ones, their work is tip-top. I must get our teachers 
to look into this.” 

* A distinguished teacher in Germany has writted to Prof. Adrian 
Scott that spelling, all over Germany, has been crowded out bv the 
sound-method, which teaches the sounds represented by the letters, 
and pays no attention whatever to their names. Only afew quite 
aged teachers still employ spelling.” (N. Y. Tribune, Jan. 16.) 

The method here referred to may be illustrated by taking one word, 
for example, “ schuh” which has precisely the same pronunciation and 
the same meaning as the English word “ shoe.” There are but two 
sounds in it, although the Germans use five letters and the English 
four. These sounds are sh andoo. The old way of teaching the child 
to read required him first, in the case of every word, to first learn by 
heart its senseless, useless, rigmarole of letter names; this being, for 
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the word schuh, ess, tsay, haw, 00, haw. (Then the child is to say 
“shoo.”) The new way simply treats sch as one letter, its sound 
being sh, and its name of little or no consequence. So with wh, which 
is one letter, one sound —that of long 00. Knowing this, once for 
all, the child can put the two sounds together, and pronounce the 
word at first sight, and will delight in doing it. By the other old way, 
stumbling blocks, that he can neither see through nor over, are heaped 
in his way, and he is driven over thom by dint of superior force. In 
English we do just as barbarously, but as the poor innocents don’t 
know enough to remonstrate, and as we are hardened into habit by 
constant reiteration (like those ‘“ aged teachers”), we hardly see or 
feel our wicked cruelty and waste. Instead of feeding children’s minds 
with digestible and strengthening food, such as they crave, we drug 
them with such stupefying formulas as ss, aitch, oh, ee, for shoe; as 
the French, too (see p. 239, Jan. No.), used to put them through se he 
oh ooee iks, for the same two sounds in choux. Every teacher in actual 
practice, and every school that is preparing teachers for fullest useful- 
ness, should make a test of these important changes of method. — W. 
G. Warina, in Pennsylvania School Journal. 


- 


POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Political geography sets out with the question: “ What relation 
has the earth to man? If individuals are isolated, placed by them- 
selves like Robinson Crusoe, it is impossible for them to achieve a 
high civilization. 

They cannot make use of nature around them. Only by combina- 
tion in the form of society can man realize his rational well-being. 
To a savage, geography has very little interest. He wishes to know 
only where the wild game most abounds, or where to find the best 
stream for fishing. 

Civilized man builds towns, and begins to own real estate; then in- 
ternal commerce and the rights of property develop. Money, the 
universal solvent of values is invented —by it all property can be 
measured, and thus becomes exchangeable. 

Commerce is the feature that characterizes complete civilization, 
and commerce is the central interest of Political Geography — conse- 
quently of all geography. 

Commerce is not confined merely to the exchange of articles of 
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food, clothing, and shelter, although this is its elementary form. It 
is chiefly important in the exchange of spiritual products — institu- 
tions, ideas, arts. The interchange of manners and customs takes 
place with the interchange of commodities of industry. 

Railroads are great civilizers. 

Commerce creates wealth. This seems at first paradoxical, but it is 
easy to understand: to increase the value of anything is to increase 
the wealth of its possessor. 

To make a worthless thing valuable is to add wealth to the com- 
munity. Now it is evident that a natural production is of no use un- 
til it is brought within the reach of man,— brought into market — 
and commerce performs this precise function: it brings together the 
producer and consumer, and thus renders productions — otherwise 
useless for want of a market —a source of wealth. The raw material 
goes to the manufacturer, and thence to the consumer. 

All things get distributed and equalized by commerce. It gives to 
each geographical locality the productions of all others. Thus it is 
the central pivot around which this branch of education turns. 

The problem is to find what is the relation of each place to the 
rest of the world. Hence we ask what does it produce for the rest of 
the world, what does it demand in return, and what are the means of 
transit to and fro? First in importance come the great emporiums 
of the world and their relations: Liverpool, New York, London, 
Paris, St. Louis, San Francisco, New Orleans, and the rest. 

Instead of employing pupils in drawing maps of the mountains of 
Switzerland, so as to learn in detail the position of the glaciers, the 
passes, ete., one would work to ‘more purpose to show the modern 
States system of Kurope —to point out for example, such relations as 
follow from the position of the two great grain ports, Dantzic and 
Odessa. 

It is believed that this is a far more practical course to pursue, and 
that it isat the same time awakening to the minds of youth and pro- 
ductive of habits of close thinking. 

Besides this, we are called upon to give, as far as lies in our power, 
such an education to the rising generation as will fit it for political 
insight and wise statesmanship. 

This department of Geography, involving as it does the elements of 
political economy, is the corner stone of such education, and should 


be laid with due care and earnest regard for the result. 
W. T. Harris. 
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REFORMS NEEDED. 


The great reform needed in our public schools is to postpone rea- 
soning to the higher grammar classes and to the high schools, and 
give attention to the powers of perception and imagination, and the 
acquisition of skill. 

It is worse than useless for a child to explain his arithmetic until 
he has acquired rapidity and certainty in ciphering; it is worse than 
useless to study spelling and grammar before the child can read flu- 
ently and intelligently. 

Let the teacher state and solve a question on the blackboard, then 
state one for the class to solve on their slates. Let the question re- 
quire but few figures; better solve ten questions requiring in all four 
hundred figures, than four questions requiring five hundred figures. 

Let the teacher read a sentence, then require the child to read it; 
let the teacher and the class in concert, read alternate sentences; bet- 
ter thus read three pages, instead of having the pupil stammer and 
spell out one page. 

By this rational method of teaching reading and arithmetic to 
children under twelve years of age, they become vastly better math- 
ematicians, spellers, readers, and writers; I know it by testing it on 
hundreds of children. 

Nor is there anything in this inconsistent with the drill of the pub- 
lic school; it has been in publie schools that I have seen its success- 
ful working. 

The time thus saved from the ingenious and injurious torture of 
the spelling book and mental arithmetic may be advantageously used 
in the careful cultivation of the powers of observation and imagina- 
tion. In the very process of saving you give the pupil more skill and 
more knowledge of the fundamental arts of using language and using 
numbers than is given by the usual modes. Tuos. Hr. 


A writer in an educational monthly regards it as a vital error in the 
common method of teaching reading that, while children acquire a 
good degree of elecutionary skill and cultivate the power of expres- 
sion, the power of obtaining ideas from the printed page and by means 
of the eye only, is more rarely secured. In other words, while tone, 
emphasis, inflection and general expression are good, they too gener- 
ally fail to indicate to the teacher whether the thought presented by 
the printed words is fairly lodged in the mind of the learner. He 

2— Vol. IX.—No. 5 
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instanced a class of forty pupils who had passed through a rigid sys- 
tem of graded schools, who, at the time of writing, were in a high 
school, yet not one of the class understood the sentence, “ Worth 
makes the man, the want of it the fellow.” One boy ventured the 
substitute, “‘ Riches make the gentleman, the want of them the com- 
mon man.” The writer adds, “ The pupils are not poor scholars; with 
few exceptions, they learn their lessons fairly and recite as well as 
pupils generally, but they betray a weakness in the comprehension of 
language, an inability to discover the relation between ideas that, to 
say the least, is unfortunate. That our instruction, if not our system 
of instruction, is responsible for this disagreeable want of common 
sense I verily believe.” 

Let us strive to remedy this defect, and always be sure that the 
words upon the lips of the student are the signs of ideas in his mind. 
The recitation must also be made the means of cultivating the power 
of expression. 

I would make a part of the recitation a drill exercise in expression. 
With the exception of the annunciation of scientific principles, mathe- 
matical axioms and formulas, I would discourage memoriter exercises in 
the language of the text-book. Clear and complete sentences should 
be expressed and diligence should be used to prevent bad habits of 
articulation, wrong inflections and drawling tones, which contribute 
to bad reading. — Hclectic Teacher. 





WHAT SPELLING SHOULD WE TEACH? 


1. Certainly not the whole of the words in the dictionary. How 
many pupils will require to learn all? None. 

2. Not by giving dictation lessons only from the reading books. 
You cannot spell the whole of the words in the books at dictation 
lessons, and if you could, they contain only a limited number of words, 
and these not always the words which a boy or girl would be likely 
to use in practical life. 

3. Not by giving mere lists of words selected from the reading book 
or any other book. Words should be spelled in connection, so that 
more than spelling may be taught at the same time. 

4. The pupils should be drilled in the spelling of the words which 
they will be likely to write in conducting correspondence, keeping 
accounts, etc. Those who wish to learn how to spell the technical 
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words used in any special department of science or learning may do 
so after leaving the public school. How can we best accomplish the 
desired result of familiarizing the pupils with the correct spelling of 
the words they will have to make use of on paper in after life? In 
two ways: 

First. By preparing aseries of dictation lessons which will contain 
the words deemed most important by the teacher. These lessons 
should include household terms, names of family relationships, kinds 
of clothing and food, parts of the body, parts of a house and articles 
of furniture, words relating to farming and the various trades, the 
animal, the mineral and the vegetable kingdoms, etc. 

Second. By teaching spelling by composition as soon as pupils are 
old enough to express themselves fluently on paper. In this way the 
teacher can learn the words in each child’s own vocabulary which he 
is likely to spell incorrectly. These are the words which should be 
most persistently drilled upon. Each pupil should keep a list of all 
he ever misspelled at school, either in a special note book, or in a cer- 
tain part of his dictation book. It is better to have a note book, into 
which words missed may be copied from time to time. Such a book 
would of great value to a man all through life. — Central School 
Journal. 





Vacation IpLENEsS.— It is possible to have too much vacation. 
There are some teachers who wish it were vacation all the time, and 
many pupils catch their spirit. A successful man is never idle. To 
him change of occupation is rest and recreation. Industry is not an 
eccentricity. John Wesley was always busy. ‘Leisure and I,” he 
writes, “have taken leave of one another. I propose to be busy as 
long as I live, if my health is so long indulged me.” “ Lord, let me 
not live to be useless,” was the prayer he uttered after seeing one 
whom he had long known as an active and useful magistrate reduced 
by age to be “a picture of human nature in disgrace, feeble in body 
and mind, slow of speech and understanding.” He rose, early, lived 
temperately, was in perpetual locomotion, read history, poetry and 
philosophy on horseback, and traveled one hundred thousand miles 
in that manner in his life. Cotton Mather was equally industrious, 
and so chary of his words that he laid down special rules for conver- 
sation. He seems to have anticipated the suggestion many editors 
and business men now have posted up in their rooms, “ This is my 
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busy day;” for he wrote over his study door, in capital letters, ‘“ Be 
short.” But his diary abounds with censures of himself, ‘ Time so 
mus-spent as to render it unfit to be called life.” At the end of one 
year’s diary he writes, “ A year of forfeited life;”” at the end of another, 
“A year whirled away in sin and sloth.” 

Teachers who in vacation go around in listless inactivity, getting 
ready for school work, are always sure to be as great drones in school 
as out of it. Idleness never prepares for activity. Change of work is 
absolutely demanded, but a want of work, never. If the mind is tired 
of mathematics, a study of the seiences would be a rest, or if too close 
attention has heen given to the languages, a course of mathematical 
study would be recreation. 

Great workers have been proverbially long livers. Take William 
Cullen Bryant as an example. Those who are great workers and die 
young would have died younger if they had not worked so hard. 
Work never kills men, they rust out and decay often, but never die 
of over-work. This is one of the grandest humbugs of the present 
age. Be busy, active, keep the body in good condition by plenty of 
exercise, have something in the mind always, be a hard student, never 
let up, and you will live as long as you desire. — Barnes’ Educational 


Monthly. 





InpoLENT Pupits.— The pupil, from early training, or from his 
naturally sluggish disposition, may be averse to doing school work, 
and will resort to any means, not even stopping short of deception at 
times, to avoid the preparation of his lessons. He comes unprepared, 
day after day —some of his lessons have been neglected —he cares 
nothing for the healthy tone of public opinion prevailing in the class, 
and prefers a seat near its foot, to any active effort on his part to rise 
higer. Emulation has no effect on him; he is in a sphere of his own, 
so far removed from his fellows as to be altogether out of the reach of 
the ordinary incentives which actuate most children. What is the 
teacher to do here? ‘To give him up as a bad ease, and allow his ex- 
ample to induce, perhaps, one or two others to do likewise? ‘To rest 
satis!i-«d with the knowledge of his class, as a whole is doing well, and 
that, by allowing this case to pass unnoticed, he is escaping from a 
great deal of unpleasant school work? By no means. He is a case 
which will test how thoroughly he understands the motives and has 
mastered the character of his pupils. He should try expedient after 
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expedient, always kindly, but firmly, and above all he should not 
despair of ultimate success. Let him remember in the words of Horace 
Mann, that ‘“ there is always an avenue through which a child’s mind 
can be reached; failures come from a want of sagacity and persever- 
ance in seeking it.” 

As a skillful physician, when called on to see see a patient, suffer- 
ing from some serious complaint, makes an exhaustive diagnosis, in- 
quires into the previous habits and conditions of life of his patient, 
notes the nature of his constitution, etc., before venturing to prescribe 
for him, so should the teacher, when called on to treat a case of con- 
firmed indolence, ascertain all the facts which will throw light on it, 
and treat it accordingly. He should note who his companions are at 
school and at home, what he does at home, the nature of the home 
influence to which he is subjected. These latter may appear to some 
as beyond the proper sphere of a teacher; but at school being in loco 
parentis, he can never properly understand a pupil’s motives nor 
thoroughly sympathise with him till he knows’ perfectly his home-life. 
Having, as thoroughly as he can, mastered the motives and made him- 
self perfectly acquainted with the pupil, the teacher is now in a con- 
dition to try to remedy his carelessness and idleness. — Canada School 
Journal. 





Hints. — Have a clear, well-defined idea of the kind of school you 
want. Have in mind an imaginary model-school, but do not be dis- 
couraged if you fail many times before you attain this; each day’s 
determined work will bring it nearer. Teach pupils how to study. 
Teach them how to get from a book the thoughts which it contains. 
Teach pupils to attend to business, to do the work assigned them at 
the proper time, and to do one thing at atime. In hearing recita- 
tions, be interested yourself; be enthusiastic; have a soul in the work. 
If anything unpleasant has occurred during the day between the 
teacher and any of the pupils, never allow the school to close without 
dropping some pleasant word, which will cause ail to leave the room 
with good feeling. Cultivate in pupils, as far as possible, self-respect 
and self-government. Never attempt to ferret out mischief without 
certainty of success; better let it pass than fail in the attempt. In 
governing your school, do not lower yourself to the level of your pupils, 
but always be dignified in your deportment in all the little things that 
pertain to the government of your school, thus silently and imper- 
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ceptibly lifting them up to a higher standard. Teach your pupils to 
study from love of it. AJl the knowledge you force them to acquire 
will prove worthless. Better a thousand times turn your pupils out 
to play than keep them in during recess to get their lessons. If you 
cannot make study attractive to your pupils, quit the profession. 


——___—__- > 


Recitation. — A portion of the recitation hour should be spent in 
giving instruction. One of the daily complaints of parents is that 
teachers assign lessons to be learned at home and to be merely re- 
cited at school. The complaint, we fear, is in too many cases well 
grounded, and should receive the attention of all earnest teachers. 
Judicious instruction is necessary at almost every recitation. Asa 
general thing instruction should not be given when the lesson is as- 
signed, which would remove all difficulties in the student’s way. Let 
him have the the advantage of grappling with them, if not the joy of 
mastering them, before he comes to recite. At the recitation let the 
difficulties be explained, illustrations and new facts thrown in to in- 
crease the knowledge and interest of the learner. Of course this must 
be done in such a way as not to violate a cardinal point in teaching — 
“that the pupil should never be told what he can be led to find out 
for himself.” Here the skill and tact of the teacher are brought into 
exercise. 

The “talking machine ” in the teacher's chair may multiply “words 
without wisdom;” it is the teacher only who, comprehending fully 
the scholar’s difficulties, will be likely to use the right means for their 
removal. 

One plan that I have often found successful is to require different 
pupils, each in his own language, to explain and illustrate matters of 
doubt. and then, if necessary, to call upon the listeners to criticise the 
statements made. By this means not only are the “knotty points” 
made clear, but habits of quick attention and correct judgment are 
formed. — Ivclectic Teacher. 


<< —————____— 


A Necessiry.—‘‘ A good educational paper is not a luxury toa 
teacher, but a necessity that cannot be dispensed with,” says a princi- 
pal of one of the leading seminaries of New England, in a letter now 
before us. “In what sense is it a necessity?” is the interrogative 
reply of a teacher who takes no educational paper, who reads none, 
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but still finds occupation and wages by service in the school-room 
Our reply would be also after the Socratic method. You are a 
teacher? Yes. One who desires to be a good teacher of children? 
Yes. An intelligent teacher? Truly. A teacher growing in knowl- 
edge? Yes. Desirous of becoming better acquainted with the 
thoughts, plans, and methods of our best teachers? Certainly. What 
means do you possess of making such intelligent progress? I use the 
best text-books which I can obtain in my studies. That is well, but 
do these add to your stores of general and professional knowledge? 
No. Do these kindle your zeal in your professional work? Not es- 
pecially. Have you any regular plan of study or reading which does 
enable you to keep up with the times, as do other professional people, 
such as the lawyer or the doctor? No, I have none; I have never 
regarded that as essential; or, if I have, have considered it a demand 
I could easily dispense with, as my pupils and patrons will hardly 
recognize the failure. Can you satisfy your own need of personal 
improvement, and your own larger usefulness to yourself as well as 
others, by such reasoning? — N. EL. Journal of Education. 


DEFENSE OF HIGH SCHOOLS. 





When I was in Wittenberg, in Germany, where Luther nailed up 
his theses against the church-door, I saw there in bronze, in raised 
letters, the propositions he defended in the first Protestant Reforma- 
tion. Under universal suffrage there is or will be needed a second 
Protestant reformation, to rescue the school, as the first did the Bible. 
I beg leave to nail upon the door of this Boston audience hall certain 
American propositions as to schools for the people. I should be 
grieved if the hammer should have an apologetic sound as it fastens 
up the propositions which I propose to stand by, although I can do 
no more than nail them up to-day. They are these: 

1. The education of poor children is the Plymouth Rock of Ameri- 
can liberty. 

2. No more mischievous lie is in public circulation than the asser- 
tion that the high schools are maintained by the poor man’s money. 
The poor man pays only a poll tax. The rich support the high 
schools. 

3. The education of poor children, until they show of what they 
are capable, is the only measure that can give the state the full 
strength of its citizens. 
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4. Children are not educated to this degree in the common schools; 
but the abler of them may, in the high schools, awaken to a con- 
sciousness of their own capacities. 

5. So far from its being an objection to high schools that they teach 
the poor and ignorant to be dissatisfied with their condition, the 
merit of high schools is that they awaken in poor children that have 
capacity a dissatisfaction with their condition and an omnipresent 
spirit of aspiration and self-help. 

6. Educated only in the rudiments taught in the common schools, 
the mass of poor children, even when of equal natural ability with 
the sons of the rich, are not likely to obtain an equipment that will 
enable them to compete with rich men’s children, educated well. 

7. The abolition of the high schools, open to the poor, tends, there- 
fore, to widen the chasm between the children of rich and poor, and 
to make of the latter an inferior class. 

8 American institutions cannot bear the existence of permanent 
and hereditary class distinctions, based merely on birth and wealth. 

9. The high schools are needed as much as military, naval, and ag- 
ricultural schools. The latter are supported at the public expense, 
although only a few attend them. The benefit they confer on the 
whole people is the justification of the tax on the whole people for 
their support. 

10. The high schools are the nursery of that united citizenship 
which is essential to the perpetuity of American institutions. 

11. The high schools are the indispensable nursery of teachers for 
the public common schools. 

12. They are the nursery of industrial schools, and of the inventors 
who spring from the ranks of labor. 

13. They are the nursery of colleges, and of the lawyers, physicians, 
and preachers, which the colleges help to prepare for the service of 
the people. 

14. Secondary instruction gives civilization the benefit of its best 
leadership. It is a silver link between the iron link of primary and 
the golden link of liberal education, and gives the best public men a 
connection closer than they would otherwise have with the masses, 
and gives the masses a confidence they would not in America other- 
wise attain, in their best educated public men. 

15. High schools are opposed by and to sectarians, who wish to 
have all instruction in their own hands, and who attack the eommon 
schools, which are the corner-stone of American civilization. 
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16. The assumption that the children of atheist parents have such 
rights that the public school system of the United States should be 
made atheistic will never be tolerated by the American people. 

17. The assumption that an Italian priesthood are representatives 
of Romish children, and, as a foreign power, can make a treaty with 
our government and settle all difficulties by dividing the school fund 
and abolishing the high schools will never succeed in the United 
States. 

The ages will respect no state that is not made up, as the Plymouth 
monument is, of education, law, morality, freedom, presided over by 
a genius having in its arms the volume of religious instruction, of po- 
litical sanity, of patriotism, of pure homes, of self-help, and pointing 
upward, to the unobscured celestial constellations, with whose mo- 
tions our political and educational movements must harmonize, if 
they are not to end in chaos.— From a Lecture in Boston, by JoserH 
Cook. 





ADVANTAGES OF THE TOWN SYSTEM. 


Except in the cities, the district system has generally prevailed in 
this country. Every one who has given the matter any attention is 
aware of the disadvantages of this system; and many earnest efforts 
have been made to remove the evil by a change to what is termed the 
town system. 

In some states, the town system has been established by law; in 
others, enabling acts have been_passed allowing the towns to abolish 
the district, and establish the town system. 

The advantages of the town over the district system may here be 
considered : 

1. Under town supervision, the schools would all be of the same 
length, giving the children in every family an equal amount of in- 
struction; under district supervision, the length of the different 
schools varies from twelve to thirty-six weeks during the year. And 
as all parents are taxed equally, according to their ability, to support 
the public schools, and as every man is interested in the education of 
every other man’s children, all should enjoy equal school advantages. 

2. Under town supervision, just so many schools would be estab- 
lished as are needed, and no more. Under the district system, the 
number of schools is determined by old district lines, without regard 
to the number of pupils to be provided for. The result is, some of 
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these schools are crowded beyond the capacity of the buildings to ac- 
commodate, and others are so small that the advantages of classifica- 
tion and class emulation are entirely lost. And other evils result in- 
directly from the same cause. The small schools are likely to employ 
teachers of a lower grade; to have a more stingy outfit, and a less 
careful supervision. 

3. Under the town system, the aggregate expenses of common 
schools would be much diminished. As at present managed, much 
money is wasted in building school-houses, employing teachers, and in 
running the schools. I have in mind an instance which will illus- 
trate. There were in the town of L. five schools, in all of which 
there were only thirty-six pupils. In one other school, in the same 
town, there was the same number. Now, the one school was not too 
large to be profitable; indeed, it could be managed to much better ad- 
vantage by asingle teacher than the small school of seven pupils. 
This large school was in session twenty-nine weeks during the year 
under review, at an expense of $260. The five small schools, running 
the same number of weeks, with less efficient management and less 
satisfactory results, cost $2,430. This gives us the practical solution 
in figures which “do not lie.” In the large school, the whole ex- 
pense of twenty-nine weeks’ schooling was $7.22 for each pupil: in 
the small schools for the same time, the actual expense, as estimated 
in the town report, was $67.50 per scholar. This estimate does not 
include the interest on the additional amount of school property in- 
vested in the five districts compared with the one. 

4, Under town supervision, more skillful teachers can be employed, 
and better furnished school-houses provided, and hence much more 
profitable schools secured. We cannot expect that a district of only 
two or three families having children to educate will be willing to in- 
cur the expense of building a new school-house, and paying high sal- 
aries to their teachers. 

But, under the town system, all the children in a town would be 
provided for equally, and those in the rural districts would enjoy equal 
advantages with those in the large villages. This would be an im- 
portant point gained, and would result in establishing good schools 
in the place of poor ones throughout the town and state. 

5. The crowning advantage resulting from town supervision would 
be the establishment of a graded school of high order in the centre 
of the town, which would be accessible to all. This school would 
have three departments,— the primary, the intermediate, and the 
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academic,—and would afford excellent facilities for every grade of 
pupils fitting for business and for college. Such a town system of 
public schools would supplant the common mixed academies, leaving 
only a few classical schools of high order, and the higher seminaries 
and colleges, where the graduates of the graded town-schools could 
finish their education. 

6. More complete supervision of the schools would be secured un- 
der the town system. The town board of education would naturally 
be composed of cultivated and efficient men, and would act in con- 
cert for the common good of all. They would not only examine, but 
employ, the teachers; and hence would be able to secure those who 
are the best qualified and adapted to the different grades of the several 
schools. 

These are some of the many advantages which would result from 
abolishing the district and establishing the town system. The utility 
of the change has been demonstrated both in town and state, where 
the experiment has been tried. That will be a fortunate day for the 
cause of education when this true system of public instruction shall 
have been everywhere established; and it is the first duty of parents 
to demand and secure the school system here recommended.—Orcutt’s 
Parent’s Manual. 





SKETCHES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. — VIII. 


{Since this sketch appeared in the Press, Dr. Reap has passed from this scene of existence to 
another. Eprs.] 


Dantet Reap, LL. D. 


On the sixteenth day of January, 1856, Daniel Read, LL. D., was 
inaugurated, at Madison, as professor of mental philosophy, logic, 
rhetoric and English literature, in the University of Wisconsin. In 
1861, his chair was changed so as to include mental, ethical, and po- 
litical science, rhetoric and English literature. This position he re- 
tained until 1866, when he left the State. He was born near Marietta, 
Ohio, June 24, 1805. At the age of ten, he was placed asa pupil in the 
Cincinnati academy, and subsequently studied at Xenia academy, Ohio. 
In 1819, he commenced preparation for college, in Athens, in that 
State, graduating at the Ohio University, with the highest honors of 
his class in 1824. He afterward read law for a time, but was induced 
finally to accept the position of preceptor in the academy of the in- 
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stitution in Athens where he had graduated. Subsequently, he was 
admitted to the bar, but never practiced his profession. He was not 
only promoted to the professorship of political economy and consti- 
tutional law in the Ohio University, but became vice-president of 
that institution. In 1840, he was appointed one of the visitors to 
West Point; and, as secretary of the board, he prepared its report for 
that year. In 1843, he was elected professor of ancient languages in 
the Indiana State University, which he accepted, resigning for that 
purpose his professorship at Athens. In 1850, he was elected a mem- 
ber of the Indiana constitutional convention. In 1856, he came to 
Wisconsin. Upon the death of Dr. Lathrop, in 1866, he was elected 
president of the University of Missouri, at Columbia, holding that 
position until July 4, 1876, when he resigned and retired from cellege 
life. 

For fifty years, Dr. Read had been in commission as a university 
officer; almost constantly engaged, through all that time, in the rou- 
tine of a professor’s every-day work. By holding up before his pupils 
examples of high effort, and by his own presence and assistance, he 
inspired them with enthusiasm in their studies. His punctuality in 
duties as teacher was only excelled by the preparation made by him 
for the class-room. He taught his pupils how to study, how to learn, 
how to classify their knowledge, and how to use it. His vacations 
were usually employed in visiting colleges, libraries, poly technic insti- 
tutions, or educational associations, it being his especial delight to 
consult with leading American educators. While in Wisconsin, he 
was recognized as an able teacher, as a high-minded citizen, and as 
active in all matters pertaining to educational advancement. He was 
energetic in promoting the interests of the University, exerting him- 
self particularly in measures relating to the concentration of tunds 
to make it astrong institution. Dr. Read has not only given his life 
to the one single object of education in the West and in Western 
State Universities, but it has been given with a devotedness and sin- 
gleness of purpose worthy of great praise. Although a life-long ed- 
ucator, eminent in his profession, he has ever been conservative in his 
opinions and actions, and in no wise a partisan. In the ten years of 
his administration of the affairs of the University of Missouri, he 
achieved a suecess which finds few parallels in the history of similar 
institutions in the United States. He cared for and looked after its in- 
terests, — its finances, its property, its reputation at home and abroad, 
its library, its grounds, its departments. Such a man, the central 
west will long remember with honor. 
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Dr. Read has made his appearance as a writer before the public in 
various ways, — in reports, memorials, eulogies, addresses, and in other 
torms of communication. He has written newspaper articles almost 
constantly from youth, on many topics which have interested the states 
of Ohio, Indiana, and, at a later period, Missouri; also, to some ex- 
tent, of Wisconsin. Matters of education, internal improvement, 
banking, tariff, and questions of constitutional reform, have received 
his attention. His numerous addresses have been delivered before 
various state legislatures, national educational conventions, and pop- 
ular assemblies. They cover a variety of subjects, — “ Common 
School Education,” “ The Idea of a State University,” ‘The Study 
of Civil Polity,” ‘“‘ Military Education,” ‘* School Libraries,” “ Changes 
and Advances in Public Education.” Of his published eulogies, may 
be mentioned with especial favor, those on General Andrew Jackson, 
Stephen A. Douglas, and William H. McGuffey. The report of the 
board of visitors to West Point in 1840, written by him the same year, 
and commended in the North American Review for January, 1841, is 
a creditable effort. The oneon “The Reorganization and Enlargement 
of the University of the State of Missouri,” of December 20, 1870, 
has been extensively referred to as one of the most valuable docu- 
ments on university education published in the United States. 

Dr. Read has, in his writings, few marked peculiarities of style. 
His thoughts are seldom commonplace; his language, though gener- 
ally devoid of ornamentation, is, at times, highly ornate. When he 
has something to say, he says it without “ fear, favor or affection.” 
Thus: “ The education of your children is, next to the salvation of 
your souls, the greatest interest of human life.” There is conscise- 
ness, also, frequently observable: “To die is the office of the man, 
simply; the conqueror, the statesman, the chieftain, has nothing todo 
in this great and final work.” There is in his manner of expression 
what may be called an effective indirection. “[ do not forget,” said 
he, when retiring from the presidency of the University of Missouri, 
“that among all the religionists of this earth, in the ancient, the 
medieval, or the modern world, there is not a sect or tribe that wor- 
ship the setting sun; the object of worship is the rising sun: where 
the “ going down” of his own labors, because of age, is delicately and 
regretfully referred to. It is this sensibility which leads him fre- 
quently to indulge in poetical quotations; as in the following from 
h's inaugural address delivered in Madison, upon the occasion of his 
taking his chair in the University of Wisconsin: “No age can de- 
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vise a scheme of education for succeeding ages. It is absurd to sup- 
pose so. The world changes; it advances in a thousand ways; new 
arts are invented; change is the very order of universal nature. 
‘The eternal Pan 

Who layeth the world’s incessant plan 

Halteth never in one shape, 

But forever doth escape 

Into new forms.’ 


Laws, governments, and civilization change. Men must be educated 
for their own age, not for another.” But, in observing this use, by 
the writer of the thoughts of others, it never occurs to us that the 
object is a display of much reading or great learning; and such, surely, 
is very far from Dr. Read’s intention. It is a deference paid by him 
to the happy expression of others — to great thoughts, found clothed 
in excellent language— which leads him to this indulgence. The 
following from his “ Education, a Cheap Defense of Nations,” will 
serve as an exemplification. 

It | education | is not only the cheapest, but the best defense to a 
republic, the only sure defense; a defense from foes within, as well as 
from foes without. What are forts and arsenals, what are ships of 
war, compared with the means and instrumentalities of knowledge 
and morality among people? When will even popular governments 
come to act upon the principle that it is the people —the citizens — 
that constitute their strength and greatness? that men — virtuous 
and enlightened men — knowing their rights and duties as men and 
citizens, are the only real glory and protection of a republic? 

‘What constitutes a state ? 

Not high-raised battlement or labored mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate; 

Not cities proud, with spires and turrets crowned; 
Not bays and broad-armed ports, 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride; 
Not starred and spangled courts, 

Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride. 
No! Men, high-minded men, 

Men who their duties know, 
But know their rights, and knowing, dare maintain! 

These constitute a state.’ ” 


C. W. BurrerrieLp, in University Press. 





A qirt much expected, is paid not given. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
ABOUT DISTRICTS. 


Q. What are the proceedings, to obtain the consent of the land 
commissioners to the alteration of a district indebted to the state? 

A. Let the order be made as usual, by the town board, and the con- 
sent of the district boards obtained and endorsed upon it, if practica- 
ble, and then let it be submitted to the commissioners, with a request 
for their consent. The order should clearly state the alterations pro- 
posed. 

Q. If a village, embracing one district and part of a joint district, 
becomes a city, with no provisions in the charter as to schools, what 
is the effect of the change as to the school boards and the two dis- 
tricts? 

A. The boards remain just as they were; will continue to be 
elected, as before, at the annual district meetings. The districts also 
remain the same, being subject to the provisions of section 422. 

Q. Can money be apportioned by the town clerk to a district which 
has no legal organization ? 

A. A district has not lost its rights because it has lost its organiza- 
tion. The town clerk will apportion, without reference to that. If 
there is no district treasurer to receive the money, the town treasurer 
will of course wait till one is elected or appointed, before he pays 
over any money. 

Q. Can a district have two school houses? 

A. There is no reason why it may not, if two are needed. 

Q. Is it lawful to adjourn a special district meeting ? 

A. Certainly; read section 427, and subdivision 4 of section 430. 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

Q. What is meant by “ five years,” in section 496, school code, as 
amended by section 4 of chapter 245, laws of 1879. 

A. The aid is extended once a year, and is paid to such schools as 
were maintained during the last preceding school year, not less than 


three months. This aid will be extended to no school for more than 
five years; that is, not more than five times. 


Q. Can a pupil seeking admission to a high school claim exemption 
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from examination in a study which the parent does not wish such 
pupil to pursue? 

The supreme court of Illinois decided that the exemption could be 
claimed, in such a case, and that the pupil must be admitted if other- 
wise fitted. The effects of such a ruling can be appreciated by expe- 
rienced teachers, but such it may be feared is the present status of the 
law. It would seem more appropriate that such exemption be asked 
and granted as a favor. The rights and interests of the school as a 
whole are higher than those of any individual pupil. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


(). What can be done with boys who wantonly injure and deface 
the school house and furniture, if damages cannot be collected of the 
parents ? 

A. Such boys may be suspended, and, if that does not answer, 
finally expelled from the school, under section 439. 

Q. The district records were all burnt; is the clerk liable? 

A. If burnt through gross negligence on his part, he is liable. If 
burnt by an ordinary accident, as the burning of his own house, he is 
not. ’ His liability would be the greater if paid for his services. 

Q. If a tax payer, by misrepresentation, is enrolled and assessed in 
the wrong district, and his tax collected and paid over to its treasurer, 
what can be done? 

A. The money can be recovered by the district to which it belongs. 

Q. Can old debts be paid out of such money as may be on hand and 
not appropriated ? 

A. A surplus of money in a fund, say a building fund, may, by 
vote of the district, be applied to pay a debt due. 

Q. We had some drainage money, intended for the schools, but by 
enlargement of the town, we are out-voted, and the new town board 
says it must go for roads and bridges. Is this lawful? 

A. The town board is to judge as to the use to be made of the money. 
The primary use of such money is for drainage, roads and bridges. 

(). Can the children of employes on a county farm, which pays no 
taxes, or of mechanics engaged in erecting new buildings on the 
farm, claim free tuition in the district school ? 

A. The children of the employes can. The children of the me- 
chanics employed as stated are so entitled, if the district is their legal 
place of residence at the time. The tuition of children within the 
district, supported at public charge, is to be paid by the county. 
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Q. If a district, as a municipal corporation, is not liable to garnish- 
ment for wages due to a teacher, as you have stated, please tell why 
it should not be lable. 

A. It may be said to be against public policy A teacher serves 
the public. It is for the public interest that private claims shall not 
interfere with securing the services of the best teachers. 

Q. What is the “ year” of teaching necessary to obtain the signa- 
ture of the State Superintendent to a normal school diploma, and 
convert it into a limited State certificate ? 

A. It may fairly be understood to be equivalent to the ‘ three 
terms” required for a limited certificate granted on examination. 

Q. Please state whether the 30th of May is or is not a legal hol- 
iday ? 

A. The 30th of May, or ‘“ Decoration Day,” is now by act of legis- 
lature, passed last winter, a legal holiday. 





TARDINESS. —In the measures adopted to decrease cases of tardi- 
ness in school, care should be taken that the offense of an unnecessa- 
ry tardiness be not considered by the pupils gaeater than that of an 
unnecessary absence. When pupils on their way to school find them- 
selves to be tardy, and return, preferring to be absent the entire ses- 
sion rather than face the disapprobation of the teacher, the offense of 
tardiness has been relatively too much emphasized. 

The record of a school that shows for the month no tardinesses 
and many absences is circumstantial evidence that the teacher, al- 
though successful in preventing tardiness, has forced her pupils into 
the greater evil of absence. Pupils are wanted in school during the 
entire sesion, but two hours as compared to three is certainly better 
than absence. AARON Gove. 





Br severe to yourself and indulgent to others; you thus avoid all 
resentment. 

Most people will forgive a great man’s faults far more readily than 
they will praise a small man’s virtues. 

SILENCE never shows itself to so great an advantage as when it is 
made to reply to calumny and defamation. 

PotitreNEss is not always the sign of wisdom, but the want of it 


always leaves room for the suspicion of folly. — Landor. 
3— Vol. [X.—No. 5 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Pror. L. D. Harvey, of Sheboygan, sends us the following communication, 
which we refer to those interested in the subject for consideration. It would 
aid very greatly in securing reliable and satisfactory statistics on the attendance 
and tardiness of pupils in our public schools, if some practical basis for each of 
these points was adopted by all our principals and superintendents: — The Com. 
mittee on Exhibitory Department in making up its circular “ Addressed to 
Boards of Education, Superintendents, Etc.” under the head of “statistics,” 
calls for “six per ceat. regular attendance,” “ seven per cent. prompt attend- 
ance.” Prof. Harvey says: 

I suppose the object in securing these statistics is to make possible a compari- 
son of the attendance and punctuality of different schools. 

In order to make these statistics of any value for comparative purposes, they 
should be made out on some uniform basis. 

To know the per centage of regular attendance of a school and not to know 
what constitutes a member of that school, nor what is meant by attendance, is 
not a very satisfactory kind of knowledge. 

The same principle will apply to the “ per centage of prompt attendance.” 

To know all these facts and then, when ready to institute the comparison, to 
find that the reports for each schoo] are based on facts which are entirely differ- 
ent from the facts on which the reports of all other schools are based, would, it 
seems to me, inthe latitude and longitude of La Crosse, and in the middle of 
of July, have a tendency to “ wilt” the most enthusiastic compiler of com. 
parative statistics. 

Would it not be well to carry the craze for uniformity which prevails so ex- 
tensively into the basis of a system of school reports, especially if such reports 
are to be used for the purpose of comparison ? 


A city superintendent writes us: “Tam in with the city superintendent of 
Appleton in a desire to know why our attendance reports cannot be uniform 
throughout the State. Whatever shall be adopted, let us be true, if our average 
be but fifty per cent.” 

We repeat the request that those who can present the best method will do so, 


and give the reasons for it. -—- Eps. 


Eprrors JOURNAL: — On the 180 page, last number of Journal, you give a 
list of words submitted at a competitive examination of teachers in New York. 
I notice in the list the following: “ Poinard,” “ scintilate,” ‘“ exhilerate,” 
* ecstacy.” 

Please give me your authority for the spelling used. W. B. BAKER. 

New Richmond. 
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The printer contrived to not follow copy in these words, and it would scem 
that the proof of the article was not read. Ecstasy may be written ecstacy, but 
this is not the usual or preferred spelling. The other words should, of course, 
be spelled — poniard, scintillate, and exhilarate. 


Messrs. Eprrors: — I have a few questions which I would like to have an- 
swered through the Ep. Journan, for May: Which of the following sentences 
are grammatically correct? Five times three ¢s fifteen, or five times three are 
fifteen; five and seven 7s twelve, or five and seven are twelve. (Why ?) 

Does the population of South America and other foreign countries, as given 
in Harper’s Geography, include the native inhabitants, or civilized people only ? 
Windsor. A SUBSCRIBER. 

Five times three are fifteen, and five and seven ave twelve, are correct, for the 
reason that in both cases the nominative is plural. We may imagine an ellip- 
sis and use ¢g—the sum of five and seven is twelve, but this is awkward and 
unnecessary. 

The population of South America (25,000,000) as given in Harper’s Geography, 
p. 76, includes all; on p. 125, it is given as 27,000,000. The population of Mex. 
ico, 9,000,000. p. 71, includes all, civilized and uncivilized, white and black. So 
in other cases, the whole is meant, unless it is otherwise indicated. 








EDITORIAL. 


Ir is with profound sorrow that we record the death of Hon. William Starr, 
the President of the Board of Normal Regents. It occurred at his home in 
Ripon, the 18th of last month, after an illness of eleven days with a malignant 
form of erysipelas, accompanied with typhoid tendencies. At the end of the 
first week of his sickness, he seemed to have passed the crisis of the disease, and 
his family entertained hopes of his recovery. But he soon showed that his life 
forces were too far exhausted for him to rally, and he gradually passed away in 
periods of mental stupor and physical paroxysm. During the last three or four 
days, his organs of speech were totally paralyzed; but he was able to indicate 
his wants and to answer questions by the movement of his hands. His percep- 
tive faculties in some stages of his sickness, received a wonderful illumiaation. 
While it was utterly impossible for him, at these times, to use his eyesight, he 
could clearly discern persons coming to his bed side, and the articles of furni- 
ture in his room. He expressed the firmest confidence in the efficacy of prayer 
to secure divine guidance in his hours of distress. His death was calm and 
peaceful, apparently without any suffering, His funeral services were held un- 
der the direction of the Episcopal Church of the place, of which he was a mem- 
ber; and they were attended by a large congregation of neighbors and friends, 
among whom were Regent Hay, of Oshkosh, and a portion of the faculty and 
students of the Normal School in that city. Other members of the board of 
Normal Regents would have been present, if the telegrams sent them by the 
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bereaved family had reached them in time to make the journey to Ripon. His 
remains were buried in the beautiful cemetery on the bluff, lying in the west. 
ern part of the city, and overlooking a wide stretch of the country. 

It was the privilege of the writer to visit Mr. Starr during his illness. He was 
then suffering great pain, but his mind was clear and rational. He made inquiries 
in regard to the operation of some departments in the Normal Schools. He 
expressed great interest in the work of the Teachers’ Institutes, some sessions of 
which he had attended the two weeks previous. Though in charge of an im. 
mense and harassing business enterprise of his own, his mind seemed to dwell 
all through his sickness, as it did doubtless when in health, upon the condition 
of the Normal Schools of the State. It is not too much to say that he freely 
gave for several years at least one-half of his time, in correspondence and in 
personal inspection, to the care of these schools; and that he regarded their pros- 
perity as paramount to his own success in business. A large share of their 
growth and usefulness is due to his labors and correct judgment. 

As we expect to publish, before long, in the Journal, a full article on the ser- 
vices and character of Mr. Starr, we forbear at the present time to give any ac. 


count of his life. 





WE gladly give space to the following communication from the Faculty of the 
Whitewater Normal School. We have no doubt but that similar testimonials in 
reference to the laborsof Hon. Wm. Starr atthe head of the Normal School work 
in the State, will be adopted by the other schools of the kind. It is eminently 
fitting that this respect should be paid to his memory. 

At a meeting of the Faculty of the State Nurmal School, at Whitewater, held 
Friday, April 15, 1879, the following preamble and resolutions were unani- 


mously adopted: 

Wuereas, The Hon. Wm. Starr, of Ripon, on the 18th inst., passed from this 
life into the life that remaineth; and 

Wuereas, He, for many years was the honored and honorable President of 
the Board of Regents of the Normal Schools; and 

Whereas, Through his many years of valuable service to the cause of edu- 
cation, he sought no unselfish ends; and 

WuereEas, In our official as well as our social relations, we have always found 
him a kind, courteous and firm friend; therefore 

Resolve’, That in his death we recognize the loss of an eminent citizen, an 
upright man, and an able friend of education 

Resolved, Tiiat the Normal Schools by his death lose one of their ablest man- 
agers and most efficient supporters. 

~ Resolved, That we tender to his sorrowing family our heartfelt sympathy in 
this hour of their overwhelming grief, and assure them that, knowing what we 
have lost, we can the more keenly appreciate how irreparable is the loss 1n his 
own household. 

Resolved, That a copy of this preamble and resolutions be sent to his family 
and furnished to the press for publication, as a slight testimonial of our sense 
of the great blow that so many interests have suffered in the death of our friend, 
counselor and supporter. J. W. STEARNS, 

W.S. Jounson, Secretary. President. 


THe annual report of the public schools of Milwaukee for the past year, has 


just been received. We have examined it with great interest. It forms a book 
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of nearly three hundred pages. It contains the address of the President of the 
Board of Education, and the reports of the Secretary of the Board, of the Su- 
perintendent of Schools, and of the Standing Committees, besides statistical 
tables, names and salaries of the teachers, the city charter relating to the schools, 
the rules and regulations of the Board, and the graded course of instruction. 
In all these documents a vast fund of information in regard to the condition of 
the schools of the city, is supplied. Their schools number twenty-five, and em- 
brace all the grades from the primary to the high school, with its academic and 
normal departments. The number of teachers employed was 232 — 50 gentle- 
men and 182 ladies. In the twenty-five schooi buildings there are 12,760 seats 
for pupils. The whole number of children enrolled in the public schools, was 
16,024, leaving just 20,000 of those of school age in the city not attending. Of the 
latter, 8,319 were taught in the private schools, which numbered fifty five. The 
public schools cost last year $180,164.83, of which sum $151,954.70 were paid to 
the teachers. The total expenses per pupil on the number enrolled in the Nor- 
mal Department, $124.28; in the Academic Department of the High School, 
$47.44; and in all the other schools, $10.60. The school property is valued at 
$630,578.00. 

The leading improvements in the operation of the schools last year, were the 
completion of two large school buildings in different districts, the unexam- 
pled increase in the attendance of pupils, the higher standard of scholarship 
attained among the teachers of all grades, and the consequent superior quality 
and effectiveness of their work given, the transfer of the High school] to a sep- 
arate building with more ample accommodation, and the prominence given to 
instruction in drawing and calisthenics. The superintendent discusses criti- 
cally the methods of teaching employed in the common English branches, and 
suggests some valuable improvements, especially in reading, spelling, and arith- 
metic. 


A GENTLEMAN of culture and careful observation from New England, who 
has traveled the past three years, extensively in the State, lately informed us that 
he had traced with great interest the peculiar training of many children in our 
public schools to the instruction which their teachers had received in our insti- 
tutes. The earnestness and enthusiasm of the boys and girls in very many of 
the best families in their studies, he regarded as marked features; and he found 
that these had been imparted to them chiefly by those who had been their in- 
structors in the school room. In conversation with the latter, many of whom 
he had met in different portions of the State, he was led to see that their spirit 
and methods of teaching had been gained in attendance upon the institutes. 
There is among them a tendency to investigate the conditions of the work in 
which they are engaged. There is more than usual sympathy with the child, as 
well as a clearer understanding of its nature. There is a more hearty interest 
in mastering the common English branches. There is amore intelligent com- 
prehension of the educational system under which our schools are operating. 
There is a unity of plan visible in the instruction given to the pupils throughout 
the State. The best exertions are made to awaken the nobler purposes in the 
young minds. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE Famizy Liprary OF PoreTRY AnD Sona. Edited by William Cullen Bryant. 
New York: Fords, Howard and Hulbert. Price $5.00. Memorial Edition. 


This is a revised and improved edition of a well known and most valuable 
compilation. Besides the choice selection from English, Irish, Scotch and 
American poets, made with all the ripe taste and literary acumen of the editor, 
together with numerous translations from German, Italian, Spanish and other 
poets, and his critical and most valuable treatise on the “ poets and poetry of 
the English language,” this edition contains a very interesting biograph- 
ical memoir of Bryant, by Jas. Grant Wilson, his life-long friend, with a new 
steel portrait, many fine illustrative engravings on wood, and fac-similes of the 
hand writing of celebrated poets, including one, a three page manuscript poem 
by the venerable editor. Several of the finest of his own poems are included 
in the collection, which is doubtless the choicest volume of the kind in the 
lan; uage. It is a superb octavo, of 800 pages, on fine paper, and is sold only by 
subscription. We do not know of any book that could be more acceptable in 
an intelligent and cultivated household. Book agents, teachers and others wish- 
ing to canvass for the book, can address Weston Hulbert, for terms, ete., at 318 
State street, Chicago. 

THE BarQue Fur, or Life in the Far North. By Jonas Lie, author of the 
“ Pilotand His Wife,” etc. Translated by Mrs. Ole Bull. Chicago: 8. C. 
Griggs & Co. 23 pp. 12 mo. Price $1.00. 

We read the “ Pilot and His Wife” with a good deal of interest, having 
enough of the old Norse blood to like any thing that has a good strong flavor of 
the sea. The present tale has somewhat less of the sea about it, but depicts in 
vivid colors the strong, rugged “life in the far north,” including that of the 
mountain Finns. The writer’s Norse stories open in fact a new field of 
fiction, and their popularity is one of the indications of a a drift towards the lit- 
erature of the north, both old and new. We observe a little freer swing in the 
pen of the fair translator in this second work, and shall look with interest for 
her promised translation of a third story by Lie, “Den Fremsynte” (The Man of 
Second Sight). In the story before us, Prof. Anderson, of the State University, 
has very cleverly done the occasional verses into English, for Mrs. Bull. 

Two Montus IN Evrope. By O. R. Burchard, Instructor in the State Normal 
School, Fredonia, N. Y. Syracuse, (N. Y.): Davis, Bardeen & Co. Price 50 
cents. 

This is a graphic record of a trip in Europe last summer, in vacation. It 
will be read with interest by those purposing to make a similar trip. By the 
way, our readers will notice, by an advertisement in some of our late numbers, 
that the author proposes to conduct a party, in such a trip, this summer. Both 
time and money are saved to those who avail themselves of such an arrange- 
ment, and more certain enjoyment is secured, 

THE Domestic Montuny. The May number of this very popular Magazine, 
comes to us weil filled with interesting and useful information concerning the 
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fashions. It presents a large and choice array of Spring and early Summer 
styles. The literary contents are of the usual high standard, comprising an in- 
stallment of Mary Cecil Hay's charming novel “ Her Three Lovers,” a very 
curious story from one of the Icelandic sagas, called “ Thorgunna’s Ghost,” an 
interesting paper on Decorative Art, and other entertaining matter. This 
Monthly is published by Blake & Company, 489 Broadway, New York, at $1.50 
per year, inclusive of pattern premium. Specimen copies, 15 cents. 

Tuer HELIOTYPE PusiicaTion of the Gray Collection of Engravings, owned 
by Harvard College, advertised on another page, presents a rare opportunity for 
securing faithful representations of many of the choicest works of art, at an ex- 
tremely low price. For $15, upwards of 125 of the Heliotypes can be obtained, 
we understand. To lovers of the best art we recommend immediate attention to 
this chance, and correspondence with Mr. Sever. 


NOTES. 





May 30, ‘Decoration Day,’ is now a legal THE principal at New Richmond, Mr. W. E. 
holiday. Baker, informs us that the County Teachers’ 
WHOEVER borrowed Vol. 6, Jour. Ed., 1876, | Association has held some very interesting 
from this office, wil) kindly return the same. sessions during the winter, the attendance 


WE should be much obliged to any one who | DUumbering fifty or more at times. Also, that 
would send us the Octoberand Decembernum- | the county superintendent, Miss Clapp, is do- 
bers for 1876. ing all in her power to secure thorough work 
in the schools. 


INCLUDING documents and pamphlete, there 
are now 81,105 volumes in the State Historical THE following, from Supt. Grogan, of She- 
Library. boygan county, illustrates the effects of a good 

Tur Teachers’ Association of La Crosse institute: ‘* My spring examinations are now 
county have devoted the proceeds of acourse | Over. Nearly all the teachers who taught in 
of lectures to the purchase of books for a the county last winter were members of the 
teachers’ library. institute. The seed sown there has borne 
fruit in the school room. The work has been 


Supt. RatTuBun, of Portage county, notes a ; 
quite satisfactory.” 


marked imp: ovement in the standing of those 
examined this spring over that obtained at Says one of our niost Jaborious county super- 
previous examinations. intendents: ‘*For my part, I wish every 
J.T. McC.EAry, principal at River Falls, | school clerk in Grant county would take the 
conducts an “ Educaiional Column” in the | JOURNAL. There 1s nota single number but 
River Fails Press. These ‘educational col- | Contains matter that is of interest to every 
district. Much hard feeling and trouble would 
be avoided by paying attention to the informa- 
tion contained in the Official Department.”’ 





umns "in so many of the local papers, are do- 
ing much good. 

A NEW school-house accommodating four 
departments, will soon be completed in New 
Richmond, St. Croix county, and will te oceu- 
pied in the fall. It is the best s: hool building 
in the cou:.ty, it is said. 


Monroe and Brodhead have adopted Apple- 
ton’s Readers for their public schools. 


In Indiana each person examined for a 
teacher's certificate, pays the fee of $1.00. 
Says Supt, West: “Our two weeks’ irsti- 
tute Was a comp cte success. One hundred Tue spring term of the Platteville Normal 
and twenty-two names enrolled, the majority | School opens with 125 students in the normal 
of whom worked hard and earnestly. The | @epartment. 
teachers of the Firrt district of Rock county Pror. Ray Rerp succeeds Prof. C. D. Bon, 
are awake, and do not mean to be outdone by as the principal of the high school at Durand, 
neighboring counties.” Pepin county. 
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WISCONSIN 


Hon. Joseru V. Quanves, of Kenosha, has 
been re-elected one of the school commission- 
ers of that city for the ensuing year. 

THE Officers of the Wisconsin Snnday School 
Convention are desirous of holding their an- 
nual meeting on the 20th inst., at Madison. 

Pror. Reynouips, of Northfield, Mirn., 
writes: ‘I have a very pleasant school, and 
Tam ably supported by good assistants, and 
our society is all I could wish.” 


THe institute at Princeton, Green Lake 
county, had 51 members enrolled. Though 


held at the time the spring schools usually 
open, the attendance was evenly maintained 
through the two weeks. 

Pror. Hosea Barns, of Kenosha, has been 
sadly bereaved by the death of his son, an 
only child of twelve years of age. He died of 
typhoid fever, March 25th. He has the sym- 
pathy of all his fellow teachers in the State. 


Supt. FLANAGAN, of Outagamie county, 
writes in reference to the ins itute recently 
held at Appleton under the instruction of 
Prof. Emery: ‘It is regarded here as one of 
the most successful ever held in the county.” 


Dr. G. W. STEELE has resigned the Presi- 
dency of Lawrence University after having 
held the same for fourteen years. He will re- 
turn to his former home at Wilbraham, Mass- 
achusetts, having accepted the presidency of 
the academy in that place. 

Pror. B. M. ReEyNoups, of Northfield, Minn., 
reads a paper on ‘Supervision of Graded 
Schools,” before the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of that State next summer at Red Wing. 
His acquaintance with such schools qualifies 
him to furnish a valuable article on this sub- 
ject. 

In Indiana last year, nearly eight-thirteenths 
of the teachers of the public schools were 
gentlemen. The Superintendent of that State 
says, ‘* Nearly twenty-five per cent. of our ex- 
perienced teachers leave the profession every 
year, because they can make more money in 
other kinds of work.” 

A Normal School Regent writes: ‘ Presi- 
Starr’s death makes a gap in our board that 
will not be easily filled. His long connection 
with it, and his thorough knowledge of its 
plans and details of work, made him a very 
valuable member. Since you and I have been 
on the board, we have lost Regents Lynde, 
Weisbrod, White, and Starr. Who next?” 


Pror. SHowers, of Trempealeau, publishes 
a somewhat novel reportof his schools. It is 
issued every month during term time, and 
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contains a detailed statement of the schoo} 
work for the month, and also selections from 
exercises in composition and some items of 
general educational news. The enterprise of 
getting up sucha publication cannot fail to 
have a beneficial effect on the schools of the 
place. 

Tue institutes this spring report the aver- 
age experience in teaching of their members 
who have taught to be as follows: Amherst, 
Portage county, 21 months; Sun Prairie, Dane 
county, 18 months; Fond du Lac, 25 months; 
Portage, Columbia county, 27 months, Apple- 
ton, Outagamie county, 21.5 months; Colby, 
Clark county, 18! months; Greenwood, Clark 
county, 21 months; Tomah, Monroe county, 
17144 months; Prairie du Chien, 31 months. 


TEACHERS who have arranged the seats in 
their schoo!-rooms so that their pupils sit 
with their backs toward them, recommend the 
plan very highly. It enables the teacher to 
overlook the school without the pupils’ know- 
ing whether he is observing them ornot. It 
also isolates the classes reciting from the rest 
of the school, the recitation benches being in 
front of the teacher's desk, between him and 
the school. 

Pror. L. D. Harvey, of Sheboygan says: 
‘“*Atthe end of last term, we promoted our 
classes for the year. Owing to our practice of 
promoting during the year, whenever our pu- 
pils are prepared for it, and of placing pupils 
in lower grades whenever it is found that they 
are unable to do the work of their own grade, 
the classes were very even and but a very few 
failed of promotion. The classes show better 
training and do better work than at any pre- 
vious time since I have been here.” 

CRAWFORD County tried, this spring,the ex- 
periment of uniting the teachers of Prairie du 
Chien with those of the county in an effort to 
hold an institute. Only 35 teachers in all at- 
tended. The institute last year at Wauzeka 
enrolled only 42 teachers, and it was held 
somewhat earlier in the spring. The number 
of schools in the county outside of Prairie du 
Chien is 95. The teachers in this county do 
not seem tounderstand yet the utility of in- 
stitute instruction. 

Tue clerk of a school district in Fond du 
Lac county writes: * Our school board adopt- 
ed in November, 1875, a list of text-books; 
but their introduction was not properly at- 
tended to, and now we have several kinds of 
books in use, multiplying classes and inter- 
fering materially with our school work.” We 
fear that many other districts in the State 
which have adopted a uniform series of school 
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books, are in the same condition as the one 
above mentioned. A book agent lately re- 
marked that “* There is a great difference be- 
tween text-book adoption and text-book intro- 
duction.” 

Tue institute at Fond du Lac was attended 
by 160 members. Through the two weeks the 
average daily attendance was 128. The aver- 
age age of the members was 255-16 years. The 
County Superintendent, Ed. McLoughlin, 
says: ‘We believe this institute to be the 
best ever heldin this county. The interest 
and enthusiasm manifested by the teachers 
warrant us in saying this. Prof. Graham is 
deserving of great credit, indeed, for his work 
in behalf of the teachers. They are more than 
ever impressed with the nobility and true dig- 
nity of their calling, and they will go out to 
their summer schools with firmer resolutions 
to do better work.’ A very large per centage 
of the teachers voted at the conclusion of the 
session that a two weeks’ institute was far 
preferable to a one week's institute. 


THE Chronicle, of La Crosse, brings us the 
information that Supt. C. W. Roby, of that 
city, was married April 9th, at Whitewater, to 
Miss Maggie Ray, daughter of Hon George A. 
Ray, of the latter place. The bride is a grad- 
uate of the Whitewater Normal School, and 
taught very successfully for several terms in 
public schoois of La Crosse. On the arrival 
of the couple at the latter place, they were 
met at the residence of D. D. McMillan, Esq., 
the President of the Board of Education of 
the city, by the members of that board, and 
by the teachers of the public schools. An 
hour of hearty congratulations followed. An 
elegant silver water service was presented by 
the board; and a beautiful silver tea set by 
the teachers. The JourRNAL oF EpUcATION 
sends its kindest wishes. 


Dr. James Dr Koven left to Racine College 
$40,000 and his valuable library. 


Pror. R. R. Barnes, principal of the 
Mauston high school, has resigned on account 
of ill-health. 

TuE number of visitors at the public schools 
of St. Paul, Minn., during the month of March 
was 3,069. This shows a lively public interest. 


THE next State Convention of the Editors 
and Publishers of Wisconsin will be held, 
June 17th, at Oshkosh. [t promises to be a 
most satisfactory occasion to the participants. 


Miss Harriet E. Ciark, of Trempealeau, 
has been elected teacher of reading and com- 
position in the high school of St. Paul, Minn. 
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She is a graduate of the Oshkosh Normal 
School. 

Some of the educational journals of the 
country are discussing the propriety of adopt- 
ing a ‘“*new pronoun,” which can be used in 
the singular with two antecedents of different 
genders. 

Tuk State Superintendent was able to visit 
seven of the regular institutes this spring, 
and one of the county norma! institutes,and to 
present addresses before their members and 
the citizens of the places where they were 
held. 

Tne trustees of Carroll College, at Wauke- 
sha, are making arrangements to secure the 
full endowment of that mstitution. An ap- 
peal is made to the property owners of the 





county to aid in this enterprise. 

Pror. JAMES C. Watson has reported for 
duty at our State University. The teachers of 
the state will extend to him the most cordial 
welcome. He is delighted with the prospect 
of using the very best apparatus in the new 
astronomical observatory. 

Tue report of the La Crosse public schools 
for March, shows the enrollment of 1663 pu- 
pils, the average attendance of 1524, and only 
ten cases of tardiness. The per centage of at- 
tendance is, as will be seen, slightly over 97. 
The visits of the citizens numbered 1,795. 








— 












Ar the spring examinations in Iowa county, 
there were 263 applicants for teachers’ certifi- 
cates. Of this number 84 received third grade 
certificates ; grade: and one, 
first grade; showing that only about thirty- 
were suc- 


three, second 
three per cent. of the applicants 
cessful. 

WaAUSHARA cCouNTY, held at Auroraville, a 
normal institute for six weeks this spring. It 
was solely under the charge of the county su- 
perintendent, Jas. H. Tobin. He was assisted 
by ex-Supt. T.S. Chipman. The attendance 
of teachers reached over one hundred. Good 
work was done. 

Pror. H. W. Roop, of Pewaukee, writes 
that he has enrolled, the past two terms, sev- 
enty-two pupils in his free high school depart- 
ment. The average attendance was nearly 
sixty. Ten of these pupils received certifi- 
cates this spring at the examination of the 
county superintendent. 





THE public schools of La Crosse held, the 
first week in April, their annual examinations, 
which were attended by committees of prom- 
inent citizens of the city, appointed by the 
Board of Education. The reports of these 
committees, one being assigned 10 each schoo} 
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district, were published last month in the 
daily papers of La Crosse. On the whole, 
they are highly commendatory of the instruc- 
tion and management of the schools. 


Tue Cominencement Exercises of the State 
University occur Wednesday, June 18th next. 


THe Commencement Exercises of the State 
Norma! Schools will be held this year as fol- 
lows: Whitewater and Oshkosh, Thursday, 
June 19th; and Platteville and River Falls, on 
Thursday, June 2th. 

Tue Board of Visitors at the State Univer- 
sity this year have been appointed by the Re- 
gents of that institution, as follows: 

STATE AT LARGE, 
James Bintliff, Darlington. 
E. D. Huntley. Madison. 
Angus L. Smith, Appleton. 

CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS. 

1st Dist., Hon. Joseph V. Quarles, Kenosha. 

2d Dist., Hon. J. M. Powman, Kilbourn City. 

3d Dist., Geo. W. Eastman, M. D., Platte- 
ville. 

4th Dist., E. Von Baumbach, Milwaukee. 

5th Dist., J. H. Mead, Esq., Sheboygan. 

6th Dist., —— ‘ 

7th Dist., Hon. A. E, Bleekman, Sparta. 

8th Dist., Rev. J. A. R. Rogers, Shawano. 

The following Regeuis were appointed to 
represent the University Board in the exami- 
nations made by the visitors: Hon. J. M. 
Bingham, Chippewa Falls; Hon. W. C. Whit- 
ford, Madison; and Thos. B. Chynoweth, 
Green Bay. 


Gen. 
Rey. 
Hon. 








GEN. James BintuiFr, of Darlington, and 
Rev. J. A. R. Rogers, of Shawano, members 
of the Board of Visitors at the State Univer- 
sity, have already made preliminary examina- 
tions of the institution. 

AT the close of the exercises of the insti- 
tute held at Portage, Supt. Scott, of Colum- 
bia county, publicly thanked * Prof. A. J. 
Hutton, on behalf of the institute, for the 
able and gentlemanly :anner in which he had 
performed his labors among us, during the 
week, in conducting the institute.” 





Tue Courier, of Prairie du Chien, says: 
“The city schools have a vacation during the 
week on account of the session of the Teach- 
ers’ Institute held here by Prof. Salisbury, of 
the Normal Whitewater. The at- 
tendance was not as iurge us was desirable, 
still there was quite alarge number of teach- 
ers present, but the outside attendance was 
rather meager. The corps of teachers was 
composed of as fine and intelligent appearing 
young people as we generally meet with; and 


School at 





} 
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we confess to a streak of pride in the asser- 
tion that our own city teachers compare most 
favorably with those from abroad.” 


Tue Bulletin, of Baldwin, St. Croix Co., 
says: ‘‘A teachers’ institute of five days’ dura- 
tion, under the supervision of Prof. Thayer, 
institute conductor of the 4th institute dis- 
trict, assisted by our eflicient county superin- 
tendent, Miss Betsey M. Clapp, closed after a 
very successful session to-day. The number 
in attendance during the week was 62, the 
highest of any institute heretofore held. Prof. 
Thayer has a faculty of drawing out,in various 
ways, from a pupil, the answer he seeks, and 
in so doing he instructs his teachers and the 
careful observer in the different methods of 
teaching He is suave, yet sarcastic, easy and 
gentlemanly, and the foremost instructor in 
the state it has been our pleasure to meet.”’ 


At the close of the winter term of the pub- 
lic school of New Lisbon, the citizens of the 
place attended in large numbers the final ex- 
ercises of the high school. The black boards 
of the main room were covered with crayon 
drawings ; and those of the recitation rooms, 
with large maps drawn by the scholars. The 
examination papers, copy books, pencil draw- 
ings, book-keeping blanks, splint and needle 
work, were all inspected. Some of the more 
advanced pupils presented essays and decla- 
mations. The entertainment was pronounced 
asuccess. Prof. Foster, the principal, and 
Miss Hatch, the assistant, have performed ex- 
cellent work during the year. 

Supt. W. A. Jones, of Lowa county, makes 
the following excellent suggestion, in an arti- 
cle recently published in the Jowa County 
Democrat? 

But comparatively few applications from 
school boards have been received asking for 
* special licenses,’’ which proves that the sen- 
timent is growing in the county in favor of 
employing none but qualified teachers. If 
school boards would only reflect, they could 
not help seeing the injustice and the injury 
that is occasioned to the schools of the coun- 
ty by this pernicious practice. It is very dis- 
couraging to those who have spent time and 
money in preparing themselves for the pro- 
fession to be compelled to compete in wages 
with those who have barely education enough 
to obtain a low third grade certificate, and in 
many cases with those that hold no certificate 
at all, and have no interest whatever in their 
work except to spend their time and draw 
their wages. 

Tue Liver Falls Press publishes the follow- 
ing selection from a private letter written by 
a Representative in Congress: 

It is extremely interesting to go through the 
different departments of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation. The modes and processes of educa- 
tion of almost every country are represented. 
The changes that have taken place, the revo- 
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lution going on in Japan and the influence of 
the American system, in Lgeeenage it—inte- 
rior views of school rooms, both the old and 
the modern—the needle work taught in the 
schools. The record of teaching common 
things by drawings and pictures in Switzer- 
land and other countries; the flowers made 
by the children in the German schools. 

Then we come to the different works and re- 
ports on education of different countries. The 
shelves set apart, for instance, for Spain, show 
where ignorance predominates, while France 
takes already a front rank: and is not this the 
key that enables us to venture the prediction 
that France is prepared to maintain herself 
as a Republic’ 

Of course I have not given you evenan out- 
line, but any one coming to Washington should 
not fail to visit the Bureau of Education. The 
Commissioner, Gen. Eaton, is always ready to 
welcome all who call. 

A gentleman formerly of this State, writes 
from Chattanooga, Tenn., as follows: 

Our city was the first in this State to organ- 
ize an efficient system of public schools; this 
was in 1872. 1 was one of first board of school 
commissioners, and remained until January, 
1876, when I resigned, owing to‘business en- 
gagements interfering with my duties to the 
schools. There was avery strong prejudice 
here against the schools. among the ex-slave 
holding element particularly; and at first we 
had up-hill work, but now Lam pleased to sa 
our public schools are in a flourishing condi- 
tion’ the best in the state—but far behind 
Wisconsin. 

Tue free high school law of Maine, after 
which our law was patterned, has secured the 
establishment of 200 schools in that state. 
The governor, in his inaugural address, advis- 
es the withdrawal of state aid from them, and 
the abolition of thelaw. A bill to effect these 
results was lately defeated before the commit- 
tee on Education in the legislature A lead- 
ing paper, of that state, says: ‘The free high 
schools have done much good, and have sup- 
plied teachers for the common district 
schools.”’ 


| 
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Pror. J. H. Hoose, the principal of the 
State Normal Schooi at Cortland, N. Y., an- 
nounces that it is proposed to establish a nor- 
mal educational conference to investigate 
subjects under the following heads: The 
Science of Education, The Art of Education, 
and the Profession of Teaching. This confer- 
ence will convene in the Tabernacle Pavilion, 
at Thousand Island Park,on Wellesley Island, 
in the St. Lawrence River, on Monday, August 
11th next, and continue through the week. 


Dr. BArtRAN, Superintendent of schools of 
Fort Howard, saysin his annual report just 
issued: “It is certainly hopeful that amid 
depression that is clogging the channels of 
enterprise, and stopping the wheels of indus- 
try, our schools bate no jot of their useful- 
ness or their power. Amid discouragements 
that shake thefaith in popular government, it is 
pleasant to know that the most democratic of 
our institutions is soentrenched in the affec- 
tions of the people that nobody dares to assail 
it. Itis gratifying to be able to report a high- 
er per cent. of the enrollment upon the num- 
ber of children residing in the city during the 
last school year, than that of any previous 
year; while the per cent. of attendance on 
the number enrolled is 92, which is also an 
improvement on preceding years.” 


Last YEAR W. H. Brearley, of Detroit, Mich., 
took a large excursion party to the White 
Mountains. The trip is to be repeated early 
in July this year, as will be seen from the ad- 
vertisement below. Particulars learned by 
sending a stamp for circular to Mr. Brearley, 
of the Detroit Zvening News. The excursion 
will coincide with the annual meeting of the 
American Institute of Instruction. 
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GETTING WARM, SUMMIT OF MT. WASHINGTON. 


* * * * 


* 


* * * * 


Brearley’s third annual excursion tour from Detroit to the WHITE MOUNTAINS AND SEA- 
SHORE will leave Detroit in time for teachers who desire to attend the National American 
Institute of Instruction, which will be held at the White Mountains, July 9, 10,11 end 12. The 
Toute is via Niagara Falls, Lake Ontario, Thousand Islands, Rapids of the St. Lawrence, Mon- 


treal and Quebec, and includes the Sea shore. 


Send stamp for particulars to 


W. H. BREARLEY, 65 Shelby Street, Detroit, Mich. 














BOTANY. 


HOW PLANTS GROW. SCHOOL AND FIELD BOOK. LESSONS. 
MANUAL. LESSONS AND MANUAL. STRUCTURAL. 


By Prof. ASA GRAY, 
Of Harvard University. 

*,* The only standard, the most popular, and the most extensively used of 
Botanical Text-Buoks. 

(a~ We shall have great pleasure in making very favorable terms for the in- 
troduction of any of the books of this series, and will send sample copies of 
How Priants Grow and Tue Scnoor anv Freip Book —the two books best 
adapted for the ordinary School course—to Teachers or School Officers for 
examination, with a view to introduction, on receipt uf half the usnal retail 
price. 

PRICE. 
How PLANTS GROW .. ...cee-seee x5 Gras 8 VAVGICiS we savas d tela ais tale apa DSTA Ceo eaten $1.00 
CRO AND ERED OOK 56 6:6.5 6-10: 05s PNW So e 8 ses nse KSe eee EERE DP A Ses, Ae 2.00 
Descriptive circulars of the series will be forwarded on application. 
A valuable aid in the study of Botany will be found in 


APGAR’S PLANT ANALYSIS, 
Sample copies of which will be sent for examination on receipt of 35 cents. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
133 and 135 State inet Chicago. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
| ANDREWS’ 


Patent 


» TRIUMPH 





Send Ten Cents for sam- 
ple by mail. 


Kindergarten gifts, | 


20 in number. Most ae. | 
curately made. Tables | 
with inch square. Very | 
fine. Cut in wood. 


Made to Fold up. | scneel Desk. 


| 
All the occupations | Best in the world, be- 
and various publications | cause dovetailed togeth- 
for Teachers and Parents. | er and steel wire dow- 


Send for Circulars. | eled. 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 
OF 


SCHOOL FURNISHINGS. 


Andrews’ Pencil-holding Noiseless Slates; Kindergarten and Drawing Slates; 
also, New Slate Drawing Book revised and enlarged by D. McGregor, President 
of Platteville Normal School; 15 cents each, $1.50 per dozen, post paid; $1.20 
per dozen in quantities. 

















